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which 62 were " great ones ", that is, over 30^
tons burden. The English fleet had 197, but they
were smaller: only 49 were over 200 tons. The
total tonnage of the Spaniards was nearly double
that of the English, and the Spaniards had double
the number of men, but a large proportion were
soldiers, not seamen.
Those figures really tell the story of Spain's
defeat. The smaller English ships were meant as
fighters; the big Spaniards as transports. The
English had far better guns, which could be fired
three times to the Spaniard's once. Their crews
were skilled sailors who could manoeuvre their
vessels, and they were manned by naval fighters.
The English ships could dodge round the Span-
iards and fire broadsides, and they could refuse
to come to close quarters. The Spaniards could
only try to grapple thgir smaller foes and then
pour down soldiers and fight on the decks; but
the English naturally would see to it that they got'
no chance.1
The naval preparations to meet the Armada
have always caught attention, but there was
another side to England's defence. The bonfires
on every headland were me^nt not only to warn
the ships to put out, but also to summon every
1 It is interesting to see bow this point is made clear in what a writer
later found to say about Shakespeare: " Shakespeare and Ben Jonson I
behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war. Master
Jonson, like the former, was built far higher in learning; solid but slow.
Shakespeare, like the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter in
sailing, could with all tides tack about and take advantage of all winds.
(Fuller, English Worthies, 1660.)